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Pardons 


rebel  owners,  to  give  temporary  homes  to  thousands." 
Appointed  by  Lincoln  as  military  commander  in  the  De- 
partment of  Kentucky  in  February  1865,  Palmer  replaced 
the  Radical  General  S.  G.  Burbridge,  who  had  enrolled 
Negroes  for  the  army  and  quarreled  bitterly  with  conserv- 
ative Governor  T.  E.  Bramlette.  "A  native  of  Kentucky 
with  all  the  contempt  of  my  race  against  Negroes," 
Palmer  had  told  Lyman  Trumbull  as  early  as  December 
28,  1861,  he  was  nevertheless  ready  to  "raise  and  com- 
mand a  Brigade  of  them"  if  foreign  intervention  threat- 
ened to  give  victory  to  the  Confederacy.  Palmer  soon 
became  identified  with  Radical  policies  to  free  Ken- 
tucky's slaves  as  well.  He  admitted  that  his  policies  were 
"high-handed"  and  "unsupported  by  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  people."  By  1866  he  could  see  "no  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  exist  here  [in  the  South]  other  than 
the  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes." 

In  1868  Palmer  was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois.  He 
abandoned  his  Reconstruction  Radicalism  and  the  Re- 
publican party,  became  a  Liberal  Republican  in  1872, 
and  eventually  returned  to  the  Democratic  party.  He 
served  as  a  Democrat  in  the  United  States  Senate  after 
1891.  In  1896  he  ran  for  President  as  a  Gold  Democrat. 

SOURCES:  George  Thomas  Palmer,  A  Conscientious  Turncoat: 
The  Story  of  John  M.  Palmer,  1817-1 900  (New  Haven,  Conn.: 
Yale  University  Press,  1941)  quotes  some  useful  letters  at 
length,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  biography.  Palmer's  revealing 
letter  to  Trumbull  (December  28,  1861)  about  his  racial  views 
is  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 

Pardons    See  Clemency. 

Parker,  John  Frederick  A  Washington,  D.C.,  police- 
man who  was  President  Lincoln's  bodyguard  the  night 
Lincoln  was  assassinated.  In  trouble  with  the  force  re- 
peatedly, Parker,  on  August  3,  1863,  was  reported  absent 
41  of  82  days  and  was  charged  with  inefficiency.  He 
got  off  with  a  warning.  On  April  2,  1864,  he  was  charged 
with  insubordination,  using  disrespectful  language,  and 
neglect  of  duty.  Four  days  later  the  Police  Board  recom- 
mended his  dismissal,  but  he  was  reinstated  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1864.  Parker  was  one  of  four  plainclothesmen 
assigned  to  guard  the  White  House,  fears  for  the  Presi- 
dent's safety  having  been  aroused  by  the  excited  presi- 
dential campaign  that  autumn. 

On  the  night  of  the  assassination  Parker  watched  the 
President's  party  from  the  coach  to  the  theater  door  and 
took  a  seat  outside  the  box  in  the  vestibule  for  a  time. 
History  knew  nothing  of  Parker  until  1910,  when  White 
House  guard  William  H.  Crook  revealed  that  Parker  had 
abandoned  his  seat  so  he  could  see  the  play,  thereby 
allowing  John  Wilkes  Booth  to  go  unchallenged  into 
the  President's  box.  On  May  1,  1865,  Parker  was  charged 
with  neglect  of  duty.  Records  of  the  Police  Board  trial 
have  not  survived,  but  on  June  2,  1865,  the  charge  was 
dismissed.  Mary  Lincoln's  confidante,  Elizabeth  Keck- 
ley,  claimed  later  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  blamed  Parker  for 
complicity  in  the  crime.  Finally,  in  1868,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  force  for  sleeping  on  duty. 

Though  much  has  been  made  of  Parker's  dereliction 


of  duty,  in  truth  he  may  have  stopped  Booth,  who 
showed  his  card  to  someone  before  going  up  to  the  box. 
Lincoln's  well-known  fondness  for  actors  was  likely  to 
have  caused  any  guard  to  let  Booth  in  to  see  the  President 
anyway. 

sources:  A  balanced  appraisal  is  George  S.  Bryan's  The  Great 
American  Myth  (New  York:  Carrick  &.  Evans,  1940).  See  also 
William  Hanchett,  "The  Eisenschiml  Thesis,"  Civil  War  His- 
tory, XXV  (September  1979),  197-217. 

Patronage  Although  Lincoln  had  no  executive  experi- 
ence before  becoming  President,  he  had  long  realized 
the  importance  of  organization  to  political  success.  And 
he  knew  that  the  reward  of  appointive  office  held  politi- 
cal organizations  together. 

The  Whig  party  in  part  grew  from  criticism  of  the 
organizational  methods  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
Whigs  therefore  tended  to  be  reluctant  to  adopt  those 
methods.  Among  Illinois  Whigs,  Lincoln  and  his  close 
political  allies  like  Anson  G.  Henry  were  leaders  in  urg- 
ing better  organization,  which  Lincoln  knew  was  the 
party's  only  hope  of  success  in  his  overwhelmingly  Dem- 
ocratic state. 

In  1840  Lincoln  wrote  a  confidential  circular  for  the 
Whig  state  committee  suggesting  that  the  way  to  "over- 
throw the  trained  bands  that  are  opposed  to  us,  whose 
salaried  officers  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  whose  mis- 
guided followers  are  ever  ready  to  obey  their  smallest 
commands"  was  "to  organize  the  whole  State."  The  let- 
ter recommended  the  establishment  of  committees  in 
every  county  to  canvass  voters  to  determine  their  prefer- 
ences. When  Democrats  seized  on  the  circular  as  a  cam- 
paign issue,  Lincoln  responded:  "They  set  us  the 
example  of  organization;  and  we,  in  self  defense,  are 
driven  into  it.  .  .  .  Let  them  disband  their  double- 
drilled-army  of  'forty  thousand  office  holders.'  "  Lincoln 
continued  to  "justify  .  .  .  urge.  .  .  .  organization  on 
the  score  of  necessity."  Still,  he  was  Whig  enough  to 
tell  John  Todd  Stuart,  while  advising  him  on  local  ap- 
pointments after  William  Henry  Harrison's  election  as 
President,  "I  am,  as  you  know,  opposed  to  removals  to 
make  places  for  our  friends."  He  insisted  on  having  some 
reason  beyond  mere  partisan  identification  for  removing 
officeholders. 

Lincoln's  Whig  campaign  address  in  1843  continued 
to  stress  the  necessity  of  organization.  He  favored  the 
convention  system  for  nominations,  and  he  urged  Whigs 
to  run  candidates  for  Congress  in  every  district  in  the 
state,  "regardless  of  the  chances  of  success."  He  was 
still  ahead  of  average  Whig  sentiment  on  those  questions 
and  "got  thunder"  as  his  "reward"  for  writing  the  ad- 
dress. When  he  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1847-1849),  Lincoln  did  what  he  could  to  gain  offices 
and  appointments  for  Whig  allies,  but  there  was  little 
he  could  do.  President  James  K.  Polk  was  a  Democrat 
and  "could  hardly  be  expected  to  give  them  to  whigs, 
at  the  solicitation  of  a  whig  Member  of  Congress.' 
Things  changed  with  the  election  of  Whig  Zachary  Tay- 
lor. Lincoln  promised  offices,  for  example  to  Walter  Da- 
vis: "When  I  last  saw  you  I  said,  that  if  the  distribution 
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THE  SAP  was  rising  with  a 
vengeance  that  week  in 
Washington. 

A  FRAIL  WIFE  AND  AN  UN- 
FAITHFUL HUSBAND. -Yester- 
day afternoon  officer  J  F.  Parker 
arrested  a  soldier  named  W.  C. 
Jacob  Swartz  in  a  house  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Third  Ward 
on  the  charge  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery with  intent  to  kill  a  teamster 
named  Christian  Weaver.  The 
parties,  including  a  woman  who 
had  been  living  with  Weaver, 
were  all  taken  before  Justice 
Clayton,  where  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  Swartz  could  be 
restrained  from  attacking  Weav- 
er, who  he  said  bad  ruined  his 
peace.  They  all  soon  became 
greatly  excited,  jawing  at  each 
other  at  a  savage  rate,  and  the 
justice  finding  that  neither  of 
them  could  talk  English  fluently, 
sent  off  for  an  interpreter. 

In  the  examination  it  appear- 
ed that  both  parties  had  form- 
erly lived  in  one  house  in  Lycom 
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ing  county,  Pa.,  Swartz  with  a  wife 
and  three  children,  and  Weaver 
having  a  wife  and  five  children. 
Some  time  since,  Swartz  enlisted 
in  the  army,  and  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Winchester,  and  Weaver 
left  his  family  soon  after,  coming 
to  this  city,  where  he  obtained 
employment  as  teamster.  Weaver, 
thinking  it  most  comfortable  to  go 
to  housekeeping,  rented  a  house 
in  the  Northern  Liberties  [the 
area  around  Tenth  and  G  streets] 
and  sent  for  Mrs.  Swartz  as  house- 
keeper. Mrs.  Swartz  bundled  up 
herself  and  children,  and  without 
delay  joined  Weaver,  with  whom 
she  has  been  living  for  some 
weeks  as  his  wife.  Mrs.  Weaver, 
hearing  of  the  faithlessness  of 
her  husband,  wrote  at  once  to 
Swartz  at  Winchester,  informing 
him  of  the  facts  as  far  as  she  knew 
them. 

Swartz  procured  a  furlough, 

and  yesterday  morning  arrived  in 

the  city  in  search  of  his  truant 

wife  and  "the  destroyer  of  his 

Continued  on  page  35 
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peace."  After  spending  some  time 
in  the  search,  he  came  across  his 
little  boy  in  the  Northern  Liber 
ties,  and  was  informed  where  his 
wife   and   Weaver  lived.  He   at 
once   entered  the  house  desig- 
nated, and  found  the  wife  and  the 
teamster  both  present,  when  he 
seized  a  large  carving  knife  and 
made  at  the  latter,  but  did  not 
succeed    in   reaching  him,    not, 
however,  owing  to  any  disinclina- 
tion on  his  (S's)  part.  The  knife 
was  by  some  means  wrested  from 
him,  and  he  then  went  in  with  his 
fists,  but  Officer  Parker  coming 
along,  took  him  in  charge. 

Weaver  promised  in  the  of- 
fice to  never  live  with  the  woman 
again,  and  offered  to  make  an  af- 
fidavit to  that  effect;  and  Swartz, 
on   the   other   hand,  wanted  to 
swear  if  he  ever  caught  Weaver  at 
the  house  he  would  kill  him.  The 
woman  seemed  very  loth  to  go 
back  with  her  husband.  She  re- 
fused to  give  any  but  her  maiden 
name  in  the  office,  seeming  dis- 
posed to  take  the  name  of  Weaver, 
but  being  almost  afraid  it  would 
lead  to  trouble  with  Swartz. 

The  justice  gave  the  parties 
some  good  advice  and  dismissed 
them.  Weaver  immediately  made 
a  bee  line  for  his  teams,  getting 
out  of  the  office  and  out  of  sight 
before  the  others  were  on  the 
street;  and  after  Swartz  and  his 
wife  had  talked  matters  over  they 
quietly  proceeded  homewards. 
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A  FAITHLESS  LOVER.-Yes- 

terday  morning  .  .  .  Tom  Chase 
procured  from  Justice  Clayton  a 
warrant  against ...  Fanny  Curry, 
charging  her  with  threats  of  vio- 
lence; with  having  a  vial  of  vitriol 
to  throw  on  him,  and  with  stoning 
a  back  which  she  supposed  he 
was  in.  Officer  Parker  arrested 
Fanny    .  when  it  leaked  out  that 
Tom  had  been  paying  his  "dis- 
tresses" to  her  for  some  three 
years,  but  had  lately  slighted  her 
altogether.    She   said   that  she 
could  not  help  getting  offended 
when  she  saw  him  walking  with 
other  girls,  and  thought  it  would 
serve  him  right  if  she  threw  vitriol 
on  him.  She  acknowledged  that 
she  had  stoned  the  carriage.  The 
justice  dismissed  the  peace  war- 
rant, and  fined  her  $1.58  for  ston- 
ing the  carriage.     f\^u^,^ 


As  a  matter  of  incidental 
interest,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
th«  Officer  J.  F.  Parker  was  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Put.  John 
F.  Parker  who,  on  an  April 
evening  three  years  later, 
would  be  assigned  to  guard  the 
Presidential  Box  at  Ford's 
Theater.  To  return  to  love  in 
the  Federal  City: 


Baltimore  .American 
Feb  12,    1956 
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Where  was  President  Lincoln's  personal  body- 
guard on  the  night  he  was  shot? 

Sitting  by  himself  at  the  front  of  the  balcony 
watching  the  play.  It  was  said  by  the  doorkeeper 
of  Ford's  Theater  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  went  in 
and  out  of  the  theater  five  times  before  he  finally 
got  up  courage  enough  to  shoot  the  President.  And 
each  time  he  returned  he  saw  the  bodyguard,  John 
Parker,  was  not  at  his  post.  Even  though  Parker 
told  his  superiors  in  the  Secret  Service  Department 
©f  his  negligence,  no  one  in  the  government  investi- 
gated the  matter  and  it  was^not  made  known  to  the 
public  until  after  Parker's  death. 


Why  did  Abraham  Lincoln  grow  a  beard? 

He  said  he  grew  it  to  please  a  young  girl.  She 
wrote  him  during  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
^nd  told  him  he  should  let  his  whiskers  grow — and 
he  acted  upon  her  advice.  Lincoln  told  the  story 
\r>  Westfield,  New  York,  to  a  gathering  around'the 
train  which  was  taking  him  to  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated. Grace  Bidell.  the  girl  herself,  stepped 
from  the  crowd,  was  helped  onto  the  platform,  and 
.received  a  kiss  from  the  bearded  President-elect. 
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@  ^OLN'S  ASSASSINATION.  MARY  T.  UHC^XZZ^ljfc^  D  S  "Mr* 
™''*  pa^'  *ma"  8™  (on  imprinted  Executive  Mansion  letterhead),  Washing  Af>ril3 
1  65,  certifying,  *  .that  Oojuiiy^ker, .  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  toiSS^uSli 
duty  at  the  Executive  Mansion..."  Mary  Linco«  s  reason  for  aliowing  the  mcomp^ent  Parker  on 
Wh.te  House  duty  is  obscure,  and  has  o^..pted  much  conspiracy-hating  specuTa ton  SSK 

SJSf !  r  "•  V^T*?8  °f  thiS  d°CUment' innocent  fa  "**  had  S3  consequen^deed 
H  could  wfch  some  justification,  be  calied  "Lincoln's  death  warrant."  Parker^ho  hS  alSdy 
proven  to  be  a .disciplinary  problem  on  the  city  police,  accompanied  the  Lmcolm  to  Ford's  Tw2 
on  the  n.ght  of  Apr.  14  1865,  and  there,  by  neglecting  his  post  in  order i hav T  wh£S  (or  watch 
the  play-accounts  differ)  afforded  John  Wilkes  Booth  unchallenged  access  to  the  PrSidentSx 
Parker  only  reappeared  the  following  morning,  after  Lincoln  had  died,  but  waVTever  pub&fy 
reprin.-i.ded  or  punished  for  his  fateful  dereliction  of  duty.  From  the  papers  of  I.toTr  O'C™? 
ER  ^  °tthre™M«  Columbia  charged  with  the  initial  pS  11?^' 
Published  in  Mary  Todd  Lincoln:  Her  Life  and  Letters,  by  Turner  and  Turner    pagTmA 


96    No  Lot. 


97    LINCOLN'S  CABINET.     Group  of  seven  pieces.    Comprises:  WM.  H.  SEWARD  I  S    m 

S  D°'s^ON  D^A^N6 1' £ ^  ^  S~'  "^ «» deparfu^oX'  J£ £ 
China   U  SIMON  D.  CAMERON,  L.S.  as  sec.  war,  1*4  pages,  4to,  Washington,  Dec.  15  1861 
commending  Geo.  Prentke  for  his  editorship  of  a  Louisville  journa    D   signatures™ cards  of- 
Edwin M  Stanton  Hugh McCulloch,  J.  Holt,  Jas.  Harlan,  W.  Dennbon, GidTon  WeTles  LdF  E 
Spinner.  Very  good  to  fine.  Together,  seven  pieces '  ^JJuO) 


life   ( iTt^lf^H  ^Hosmer^  2"  T***"'  ^^  ""*  •e"**d  L™»1»  f™ 
elsVwhere  1890's  ta  M«  r  £    T£  *  T  °f  m°re  pages  each'  sn,aJI  8vo-  Chi™8<>  ««d 

elsewhere,  1890  s.  To  Mrs.  Coonley-Ward.  Mostly  social,  but  containing  some  references  to  Hos- 

rner's  art  and  work.  Very  good  to  fine.  Together,  18  pieces T2OO/S0 


99  LINDBERGH  CHARLES  A.  American  pioneer  aviator.  Interesting  early  4to  photo  ffull 
kngth  pose,  .  anH-fitting  business  suit,  probably  taken  in  Paris  during  BESftMMc 
A.  Lmdhergh."  Minor  spotting,  otherwise  very  good ..... .^200/250) 


T    L2NGFFLL0W;  HENRY  W.     American  poet.     A. Ms.S.,  quatrain  of  verse  penned  on  an 
oblong  16mo  sheet,  beginning,  "The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fas'/As  through  oTr  EJE  'v£J 


passsd..."  Fine. 


.(150/200) 


JbLnStt  A?hIti.lTdCa!!aUth0r-  1>Pewritten  Ms-  (^signed),  181  pages  (on  181  4to 
sheets)  1978  The  original,  working  manuscript  of  her  book,  The  Talmadge  Girls,  heavily  revised 
corrected,  and  ecl.ted  (in  several  hands)  throughout.  Probably  none  of  the  hLdwri  in^b  haUf  Ms' 
Loos.  Some  printer's  markings,  wear,  and  minor  delects,  but  generally  very  good.  Accompanfed  by 
the  Anita  Loos  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  printed  hook,  The  Talmadge  Girls,  Viking  Pres^ N  Y, 
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